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ABSTRACT 

Numerous variables and their myriad 
interrelationships are acknowledged to account for the process by 
which a boy becomes socialized and ultimately finds his occupational 
position in the stratification system. This research report seeks to 
put together this set of links into a coherent model of the process. 
Four cohorts of Fort Wayne, Indiana Community School males comprised 
the research population; (1) graduates; (2) seniors* (3) 9th graders; 
and ( 4 ) 6th graders. The analysis focuses on factors associated with 
levels of educational and occupational expectations of the in-school 
cohorts and attainments of the graduates. Explanatory variables 
considered are; (1) social status; (2) IQ; (3) school performance; 

(4) personality factors; (5) parental influence; and (6) peer 
associations. Findings indicate that, wnile as much as one-half of 
the variance of the dependent variables can be explained on the basis 
of the independent variables, there are wide differences found among 
age cohorts and between blacks and whites, (Author/TL) 
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educational, familial and peer group influences 
on occupational achievement 



ABSTRACT 



The research subjects are ail of the males in the graduating class of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana Community Schools in 1963, all males in the senior 
class of 19o9, and selected samples of boys in the sixth and ninth grades 
in 1969, Data wete collected by questionnaire and taken from school re- 
cords, In addition, interviews were conducted with the parents of samples 
of the boys in the three younger (in- school) cohorts. The. analysis 
focusses on factors associated with levels of educational and occupational 
expectations of the in-school cohorts and attainments of the graduates. 
Path analysis is the basic method used. Explanatory variables considered 
are social status of origin, IQ, school performance, personality, parental 
influence, and peer associations. As much as one-half of the variance of 
the dependent variables is explained in this way, but wide differences are 
found among age cohorts and between blacks and whites. These differences 
involve both the level of explanation and the kinds of variables which 
provide that explanation. Both through interpretation of the results for 
the four cohorts and through a synthetic longitudinal analysis of the 
data, the findings are viewed from a processual as well as a cross- 
sectional perspective. 
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PREFACE 



A study of this kind can only be conducted if there are the necessary 
elements available. First and foremost, of course, is the availability of 
a population of subjects from whom the necessary data can be collected. 

This was made possible through the generous cooperation of the Fort Wayne 
Community Schools, Lester L, Grile, Superintendent, a strong supporter of 
the project from the outset, made that cooperation possible. The facilita- 
tion of the day-to-day work of the project in Fort Wayne was skillfully pro 
vided by Douglas Baugh, Assistant Director of Personnel, To those two 
gentlemen, as well as the many others there who contributed to the project, 
X am very grateful, 

A second necessary element is a set of ideas which will guide both 
the plan of the data collection and the analysis of the data once col- 
lected, Although the final form of the data and my treatment of them are 
solely my own responsibility, the work has profited greatly from the con- 
sultation, assistance and advice of Otis Dudley Duncan, Robert M, Hauser, 
William M. Mason, James N, Porter, Sharon Sandomirsky Poss, and William H. 
Sewell, The involvement of several of these people in this or closely 
allied research has already produced tangible evidence of their efforts 
(see Kerckhoff and Poss, 1970; Kerckhoff, Mason, and Poss, 1971; Porter, 
1971). 

A third essential element is skilled technical assistance in the con- 
duct of the study, X am indebted to The National Opinion Research Center 
of the University of Chicago, and especially to Paul B, Sheatsley, for pro- 
viding such assistance in conducting the parent Interviews, Although nu- 
merous others also assisted through their skilled participation, James 
Porter and Sharon Poss were particularly helpful. Porter administered the 
in- school questionnaires and participated fully in the construction of the 
several instruments "used in the study, Sharon Poss helped in so many ways 
it would be impossible to list them here. Suffice if to say that without 
her the work would have been impossible, especially within the time limits. 
Such a skilled and motivated assistant is a rare find, I have been ex- 
ceedingly fortunate, 

Alan C, Kerckhoff 
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PART X 



ANTECEDENTS, DESIGN AND FORM OF ANALYSIS 

Tills first part is divided into three chapters. Chapter One provides 
an overview of the study in terms of both the kinds of research that have 
preceded it and the logic of the design used here. Chapter Two provides 
a detailed account of the methods used and the kinds of data collected as 
well as reporting some of the distributions of responses by school grade 
and race. Chapter Three introduces the logic of path analysis and links 
the data of this study with those discussed by Duncan (1968b), It presents 
the basic path model which forms the framework for the analysis in the rest 
of the report. This part is thus introductory, the later parts building 
on this one and being more cone “ed with the original contribution of 
present research. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

PURPOSE AND DESIGN OF THE STUDY 



A major concern of numerous agencies, both private and public, in our 
society is the process by which a boy finds his place in the world of 
work. The major focus in most cases is on the educational process since 
occupations vary widely in educational prerequisites, and many occupations 
are closed to the boy who has performed inadequately in the educational 
system. Education provides the path to the world of work. Yet, it is 
also apparent that the mere presentation of educational opportunities is 
not sufficient to ensure that our youth will make use of these opportuni- 
ties, Nor is it possible to explain educational success and occupational 
placement in any satisfactory way through reference to native personal 
qualities such as intelligence. It is increasingly apparent that social 
and cultural as well as personal factors enter in. 

A diverse body of literature (see List of References) has provided 
the basis for a conceptualisation of the process by which a boy becomes 
socialized and ultimately finds his occupational position in the stratifi- 
cation system. This literature comes from three general sources* (a) 
demographic studies of the structure of the stratification system and the 
pattern of intergenerational mobility; (b) social psychological studies of 
the factors influencing the personal characteristics of the maturing 
youth; and (c) studies focussing specifically on differential values, 
attitudes, goals and performances of boys of varying social or gins. 

Within this body of literature one may find evidence of a complex 
set of interrelationships among various combinations of a large number of 
variables. For instance, there is a significant relationship between: 

(a) father's occupational position and son's occupational position, (b) 
father's occupational position and parental childrearing practices, 

(e) parental childrearing practices and characteristics of the son, (d) 
father's occupational position and the characteristics of the son's close 
peers, (e) father's occupational position and son's academic performance, 

(f) son's academic performance and occupational aspirations and expecta- 
tions, (g) son's personal characteristics and academic performance, and 
so on. 



This body of findings presents to the behavioral scientist both an 
immensely valuable basis for theoretical developments and a challenging 
set of problems of conceptualization. The most obvious difficulty one has 
in dealing with this literature is due to the fact that each finding con- 
sists of relationships (usually correlations) between a limited sub-set 
of the total array of variables involved. Although no one study has 
measured all of these variables, it is apparent that if it had done so 
the outcome, would be a large correlation matrix, and the problem would re- 
main as to how best to conceptualize the relationships reflected in the 
matrix. For instance; Is father's occupational position related to son's 
academic performance only through the intervening variable of parental 
childrearing practices, or is there a direct link? Is son's academic per- 
formance related to the characteristics of his significant peers because 
both are related to his father's occupational position, because both are 
related to the son's personal characteristics, because the peers influence 
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his academic performance, or what? In she *f. , how do we go about putting 
this set of links together into a coherent model of the process involved? 

The Approach 

No single study can fully cope with such a question, but it is that 
question which guided the research reported here. Briefly, the approach 
used here is based on what are viewed as three important requirements: 

(1) We require a method which permits the combination of a rather large 
set of variables into a single conceptualization subject to empirical in- 
vestigation, (2) We need a set of data which includes the critical mea- 
sures taken for the same set of cases rather than having one relationship 
measured on one set of cases and another on another set, (3) In order 
to gain some understanding of the process involved, it will be necessary 
to have a number of points of measurement during the most critical period 
of the life cycle. Each of these issues will be discussed briefly in 
light of the previous work done in this area of inquiry, 

(1) Multivariate techniques such as multiple correlation are of only 
limited value in such a situation because they are designed to examine the 
effects of a number of independent variables on a single dependent vari- 
able rather than to explicate the structure of a set of links among vari- 
ables some of which may be best viewed as intervening variables. Also, 
it is almost always the case that once we have used three or four inde- 
pendent variables in our analysis, the addition of other independent 
variables does little to explain i ’ 3 variance in the dependent. Thus, 
if we simply used all of the variables involved in this problem area to 
explain the variation in, say, the level of occupational placement of the 
son, most of the variables would contribute little to the analysis. Such 
an approach, however, would give equal status to each of the independent 
variables as direct sources of explanation of the dependent variable, A 
more effective approach is to view the relationships as links in a chain 
of influences rather than as coequal sources of simultaneous influence. 

The most promising technique for the purposes at hand, X believe, is 
that of path analysis, introduced to sociology by Boudon (1965) and Duncan 
(1966), This method is appropriate because it requires, as does an ade- 
quate conceptualization of the area of inquiry in general, a view of the 
process involved as one of a flow of influence. Although behavioral 
scientists often shy away from explicit acknowledgement of it, most of our 
theory has a causal logic to it. In the present case, the logic is not 
always fully explicit, but with respect to many of the links involved there 
would be general agreement about the direction of the flow of influence. 
Father's occupational position is seen as preceding parental childrearing 
practices, and thus if there is any dominant flow of influence between the 
two, it must be from the first to the second. Certainly son's academic 
performance influences his educational attainment rather than vice versa. 
And, although there may well be an interaction involved, my general theo- 
retical position calls for parental childrearing practices to influence 
the son's characteristics more than the opposite. 

Although not all of the links can without debate be placed in a flow 
diagram representing the direction of influence, the merit of attempting 
to construct such a diagram is considerable. It would simplify and make 
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explicit a theory that is currently implicit and rather fuzzy at best. 

Also, methods now available make it possible to evaluate the adequacy of 
the conceptualization through an internal analysis of the pattern of rela- 
tionships among the variables. The important work of Blalock (1964 and 
1967) with respect to inferring causal relationships from correlational 
data are of considerable value in such an endeavor, even though we must 
acknowledge with him (1965) that sources of error will be present, 

(2) The previous studies of relevance here are almost all restricted 
to the examination of a limited set of the crucial variables. From one 
study we get an index of the relationship between father's and son's 
occupational position, from another we get a measure of the relationship 
between family SIS and childrearing; practices, from another come data on 
the link between SES and the son's academic performance, and so on. Even 
more critical is the fact that these studies present data on cases from 
different backgrounds (rural-urban, geographic location, etc.) and relevant 
to boys at different points in the life cycle. It is thus difficult to 
know if they provide pieces from the same or different theoretical puzzles. 
In spite of such difficulties, however, it is possible to make some pro- 
gress toward the development of a coherent model of the process. The recent 
work of Duncan et^ ah, (1968) has been devoted to the construction of a 
multiple- factor model, using the technique of path analysis, based on the 
several bits and pieces from several demographic and social psychological 
studies. It is largely as a result of Duncan's innovative work in this 
area that I am encouraged to believe that, with more explicitly relevant 
data, considerable progress can be made, 

(3) If it seemed likely that the pattern of interrelationships 
among the many factors just discussed were constant through the period of 
the son's development, the diversity of the sources of the current know- 
ledge of the process would not be so troublesome. Since we would expect 
that there is a shift in the pattern of relationships (both in magnitude 
and possibly the direction of the flow of influence) as the boy moves 
through adolescence and into adulthood, this diversity leaves the develop- 
ment of a summary model of the pattern of relationships open to serious 
criticism. The ideal solution to such a problem, of course, would be a 
continuing longitudinal study in which the critical variables were mea- 
sured at specified intervals of time, and the shifting structure of the 
pattern of relationships could be specified. The state of development of 
work in this area, however, is not deemed sufficiently advanced at this 
point to warrant such an investment of time and funds. As a result, it is 
considered more efficient at this time to conduct what has been called a 
synthetic cohort analysis. In such an analysis, data are collected at one 
point in time from a series of age cohorts drawn from the same larger 
population, and comparisons are made across cohorts "as if" they repre- 
sented successive measures on the same cohort. Analysis across cohorts 
can be made by interpolation from the structure of the model at one age 

to the structure at another age; it may also be made by use of data from 
any cohort on the characteristics of that cohort at an earlier point in 
time. The latter kind of analysts requires either recorded or retro- 
spective data. Although retrospective data are not the strongest basis 
for an analysis, the fact that "real" data are available from younger 
cohorts to compare with retrospective data from older cohorts strengthens 
the analysis and provides the basis for raking some reasonable assumptions. 
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about the adequacy of the retrospective data. Through such means, links 
between the models for successive cohorts may at least be tentatively in- 
serted in the conceptualization of the overall process. Although such a 
method does not solve all of the problems involved (Schaie, 1965), con- 
siderable clarification may be gained thereby. 

The present research, therefore, is an attempt to move us in the 
direction just described. It involved the collection of data from a series 
of age cohorts of boys, as well as from a sample of their parents, to 
further the attempt to develop a coherent mult; pie- factor model at each 
age level as well as a tentative processual model by linking the several 
cohort models together. 



Methods of Procedure 



O 

FRir 



The discussion here will be divided into sections dealing with: the 

selection of samples, the variables measured, and the data collection 
techniques used. 

The sample of boys . In designing such a study, one is faced with a 
problem shared by all previous work in this area of inquiry, and I chose 
to deal with it as many previous investigators have done. The problem is 
how to obtain the necessary information from an acceptable sample of sub- 
jects, One's first tendency is to use some kind of national sample, but 
the difficulties with that approach are imposing. Such a sample, to be of 
real use in the kind of study proposed here, would have to be very sizable 
since it would be drawn from a population which varies by region and size 
of city or town as well as by such important characteristics as race, SIS, 
age and so on. Even more challenging is the fact that one would need in- 
formation not only from a sample of boys but also from their parents and 
peers. To get data from peers, one must either include in his sample all 
boys in an age cohort (the potential pool of significant peers) or us a 
multistage sample,. getting data from the significant peers after the ooys 
in the sample have named them. It would also be necessary, of course, to 
locate the parents of the sample (or a sub-sample) of the boys involved. 
The costs of such an endeavor appeared to outweigh the value gained. 

The alternative most frequently used is simply to investigate a 
sample of those most accessible - high school students in Los Angeles, 
parents and children in Washington, residents of Wisconsin, etc, I 
attempted to move somewhat beyond mere convenience while at the same time 
not moving to a national sample. To do so, a single city was chosen in 
which the population composition is generally comparable to that of the 
core of the U.S. urban population. Such a city, while in no way viewed 
as "representative" of the U.S. urban population, provides the kind of 
diversity of characteristics associated with urban living without undue 
influence of special regional and compositional qualities. 

One of the issues to deal with in the choice of a single city is to 
determine the size of the city to be chosen. There is a strain between 
wanting a city, that is large enough so that it will adequately represent 
salient urban characteristics such as heterogeneity of social strata, 
diversity of industrial base, etc,, and wanting a city that Is small 
enough so that the sample rtudied can reasonably be viewed as a 




cross-section of the city's total population. I chose to focus on cities 
in the general size range of 100,000 to 500,000 (in the central city) as 
providing an adequate compromise between these two concerns. Further, the 
aim was to choose a city of that size which is within reasonable distance 
of Durham, N. C» (in the eastern third of the. U.S.) and which has charac- 
teristics similar to the average "urban place," 

Through a review of basic demographic data-, severa 1 possible cities 
were selected for consideration. A further requirement , of course, was 
that the school officials must cooperate in the conduct of the study, so 
the original selection had to involve more than one city in the event 
obtaining such cooperation became a problem. The specific variables of 
selection s‘*e reviewed in Chapter Two as is the similarity bet ween the 
national statistics and those of the city chose. Here it need only be 
reported that Fort Wayne, Indiana was chosen at random from the original 
list of four cities and that the school officials were immediately respon- 
sive to my request for cooperation. The data c f the study were thus 
collected in Fort Wayne, 

Once the school system was selected, it was necessary to focus on a 
limited sample of the students within the system. Because of the interest 
in grade cohorts and the need for information from signific .nt peers, it 
was advantageous to have data from all of the boys at the chosen levels in 
any particular school. Since it was not possible to include all boys at 
these levels in all schools in the system, it was necessary to choose a 
sample of schools from the total set in the system. All five of the sys- 
tem's high schools were used. Other schools at the lower levels were 
then chosen on the basis of the "feeder" relationships with the high 
schools and their social class and racial composition of their student 
bodies , 

The focus of the study is on the movement of young boys through the 
developmental process and into an occupational position in adult society. 
Thus, information was needed about a series of cohorts during this critical 
period of the boys' lives. Although the whole of a boy's pre-adult life 
may be seen as relevant to this process;, I will concentrate here on the 
latter portion of that period because of its more direct relevance to the 
ultimate outcome. Stewart (3959) and others have provided evidence that 
boys begin to be oriented to occupationally relevant issues as early as 
the fifth grade. The sixth grade was thus chosen as the first point of 
investigation. This has the advantage of providing a relatively early 
reference point while still being late enough for the boys to be able to 
respond to a structured questionnaire. It also provides a point of ref- 
erence within a different context than the usual high school setting 
used for most previous studies. Two older school cohorts were also in- 
cluded^ the ninth and the twelfth grades. The ninth grade should include 
a wide range of students, including those who will ultimately drop out 
before graduation. The twelfth grade is the most critical point of ref- 
erence for further occupational potential, and it is the point at which 
most previous studies have concentrated. Finally, there is a post-high 
school cohort six years beyond the twelfth grade cohort. 

There are thus four cohorts, three in school and one beyond the age 
of graduation. In all cases, the cohort consists of all of the boys in 
the school classes or graduated class chosen to the extent they were 
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available. They are a sample only in the sense that they constitute a sub- 
set of such boys in Port Wayne: they are the entire population of that co- 
hort of boys from the schools selected. The three school cohorts were ad- 
ministered questionnaires within the school setting, and the out-of-school 
subjects were contacted by mail, the mailings being conducted with the usual 
follow-up reminders and by repeated personal contact where necessary. Fur- 
ther details about the choice of the schools and the nature of their stu- 
dent bodies are reported in Chapter Two. 

The ample of parents . Throughout, the analysis will examine black 
and white sub-samples separately. This will be done in part because of the 
expected differences along many dimensions In the two sub-samples, but it 
is also important to note that the very limited data we have on Negro 
mobility (Duncan, 1968a) suggest that the process of inter generational 
mobility is strikingly different in the black and white populations. For 
instance, there is evidently much less father-to-son continuity in occupa- 
tional level among blacks. More generally, it should be noted that our 
knowledge of black socialization is very limited, and the results of this 
study are a contribution to that knowledge,, 

In order to permit a full separate analysis of the black and white 
sub- samples. It was necessary to obtain information from an adequate num- 
ber of parents of both races. The original goal was a sample of approxi- 
mately 100 mothers and fathers (where possible) for each cohort of school 
boys for each race. Although that goal could not be fully reached, data 
are available for a sample of parents of both races at all three grade 
levels. Since these interviews constituted the most expensive and dif- 
ficult part of the research operations, it was necessary to be cautions 
not to extend the number beyond that necessary for meaningful analysis. 

It was thus decided not to interview the parents of the cohort that gradu- 
ated from school since these young men (ranging in age from about 23 to 
25) may reasonably be seen as independent at the time of investigation. 
Parental influence is thus conceived of as being most relevant (in the 
development of the boy toward occupational placement) before high school 
graduation. Although it might be desirable to have data collected to test 
the adequacy of that conception, the additional cost seemed excessive for 
the purpose. 

Data collected . The earlier discussion has suggested the need for 
measures of family SIS, parental values and behavior vis a vis the boy, 
characteristics of the boy. characteristics of his significant peers, his 
academic experiences, his educational aspirations and/or attainment, and 
his occupational expectation and/or placement. The first and last of 
these are rather clear-cut dimensions. The first refers to father’s (and, 
if relevant, mother's) occupation, father's and mother's education, and 
their experienced and desired mobility. Similarly, the son's educational 
and occupational expectations and attainment can be measured with reference 
to the usual stratification criteria (see Duncan, 1961, and Hodge, et a^, , 
1964), The other four kinds of measures, however, require further dis- 
cussion, In all four cases, the number of possible dimensions to be 
studied is extremely large, but a more limited set which seemed especially 
promising were chosen for this study. 

With regard to parental values and behaviors, I have followed the lead 
of a number of recent works in emphasizing the two dimensions of power and 



support (see Strauss, 1964) as central to the parent-child relationship. 

Such an emphasis sometimes ignores an important dimension, that which 
Sehutz (1958) calls "inclusion" and which may be seen as the rate of inter- 
action between parents and the boy. This is closely reslated to the emphasis 
some have given to the importance of parental explanations to the boy of 
their behavior and expectations. Finally, in addition to these dimensions 
which refer to the "how" of the parent-child relationship, one may investi- 
gate the "what" of the relationship in terms of the goals which the parents 
set for their son, Kohn (1959b and 1969) has pointed up the variation in 
parental values by social class, and one would expect that such a factor 
would be crucial in influencing the boy’s aspirations and expectations, 
while power, support, and inclusion would be significant in influencing 
the degree to which the boy would adopt his parents' values, whatever they 
are. Such data were, of course, collected from both mothers and fathe , 
and the boys were also asked to report how they see these matters. 

The most carefully studied characteristics of the boy relevant to his 
aspirations and accomplishments in academic and occupational settings are 
intelligence and achievement orientations Records of the X.Q, scores for 
the boys were available from the school records. With respect to achieve- 
ment orientation, the measurement problem was approached at the level of 
conscious beliefs rather than using projective methods, and I followed the 
lead of Kahl (1965) in using a multidimensional set of items. In addition 
to these frequently studied variables, measures of autonomy and acceptance 
of authority were also included. In both cases, the work of Elder influ- 
enced the choice. In his monograph on adolescent achie/ement and mobility 
aspirations (1962), one of the measures which proved to be significant in 
the organization of his findings was a measure of autonomy; and in a further 
analysis of some of the same data (1963) , he pointed up the significance of 
parental power legitimation. Both of these dimensions appeared potentially 
significant in the process of attaining academic and occupational success 
as well as with respect to the adoption of the values of adult society. 

Since data were collected from all boys within each cohort, the 
boys were asked who their closest associates were within that cohort. 

In this way, it is possible to compare the characteristics of the boys 
with those of their significant peers. In addition to the personal 
characteristics of the peers, it is also possible to include in the analy- 
sis their educational and occupational expectations and experiences as 
well as their SIS. 

Finally, several dimensions relevant to the boy’s school experience 
were measured. The most important of these was his academic performance 
to date which was available from the school records. In addition, his 
popularity within his cohort is known from the significant peer nomina- 
tions, The boys were also asked about their participation in non- academic 
aspects of the school program. And finally, a crude index of conflict in 
the school setting is available. 

All of the kinds of data that have been discussed thus far are con- 
temporaneous data. That is, they were collected from the boys or their 
parents or the records with reference to the "here and now," In addition, 
some data were collected about earlier periods. In order to build the link 
between age cohorts in the synthetic cohort analysis, it is necessary to 
have some data about each cohort that is relevant to that cohort when they 
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were the age of a younger cohort (Duncan 1966; Schaie, 1965). Thus, some 
information was needed about the twelfth graders that is relevant to when 
they were ninth graders, and so on. Some such data (about school performance) 
were obtained from records. In addition, some retrospective data were col- 
lected where the dangers of distortion were viewed as limited. For instance, 
the boys were asked who their closest associates were at an earlier period, 
and parents were asked for SES data relevant to an earlier period. 

It may be well at this point to summarize what has been said above. 

To do so, I have listed below the major variables to be studied along with 
their temporal point of reference and their source. The number of cohorts 
on which the data are available is indicated in parentheses where appropriate. 



Variable ' 


lamp oral 1 


Reference 




Source 


Parental Characteristics 


Occupation 


Current 




Parents 


(3) , son (4) 


Education 


Current 




Parents 


(3), son (4) 


Mobility 


Current 


& past 


Parents 


(3) 


Mobility expectations 


Current 




Parents 


(3) 


Parental Values and Behavior 


Power 


Current 




Parents 


and son (3) 


Support 


Current 




Parents 


and son (3) 


Inclusion 


Current 




Parents 


and son (3) 


Achievement 


Current 




Parents 


and son (3) 


Goal setting for son 


Current 




Parents 


(3), son (4) 


Son’s Characteristics 


Intelligence 


Current 


(3), past (4) 


School records 


Achievement orientation 


Current 




Sons (4) 


, parents (3) 


Autonomy 


Current 




Sons (4) 


, parents (3) 


Acceptance of authority 


Current 




Sons (4) 


, parents (3) 



Peer's Characteristics 
(Same as for son) 

School Experience 



r 


Academic performance 


Current 


(3), 


past 


(4) 


School 




Behavioral deviance 


Current 


(3) 






School 




Non- academic participation 


Current 


(3) * 


past 


(1) 


Sons 


| 


Popularity 


Current 


(3), 


past 


(1) 


Peers 


i 


Expectations and Placement 












(5 


Educational expectations 


Current 


(4), 


past 


(1) 


Sons 




Occupational expectations 


Current 


(4), 


past 


(1) 


Sons 


9t 

fi 


Educational attainment 


Current 


(1) 






Sons 


1 

b 


Occupational placement 


Current 


(1) 






Sons 
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Data collection methods . Data from the sons who were still in school 
were collected at group sessions within the school by means of a structured 
questionnaire, A briefer questionnaire, which also contained questions 
about educational and occupational experience, was sent to the graduates. 

An intensive follow-up was carried out by telephone and, in the case of 
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those living in the Fort Wayne area, by personal visits of interviewers 
to the graduate’s home. The cooperation of school officials was necessary 
at several points. The in-school questionnaire sessions had to be specially 
arranged, a number of items from school records (grades, IQ, etc.) were 
made available, and the names and addresses of parents and the addresses of 
the graduates were largely obtained from the school officials. The parent 
interviews were carried out by interviewers from the National Opinion 
Research Center of the University of Chicago. In those cohorts where there 
were more than 100 boys of a particular grade and race, a sample of 100 
names and a list of replacements were provided N.O.R.C. In those cases in 
which there were less than 100 boys in a grade-race cohort, all names and 
addresses were provided. The interviews were carried out by teams who 
interviewed the mother and father simultaneously wherever possible. Black 
and white interviewers were used for black and white subjects, respectively. 
To the extent possible, also, male interviewers were used with the fathers 
and female interviewers with the mothers. 

The in-school data were collected during the month of March 1969, The 
parent interviews were conducted between the middle of March and early July 
of 1969 with most Interviews being conducted in April and. May. The ini- 
tial mailing of questionnaires to the graduates was made in September 1969. 

A follow-up mailing was sent out in early October. Intensive follow-up 
by telephone and in person was begun in October and continued into January 
1970, 
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CHAPTER TWO 



SAMPLE SELECTION AND BASIC DATA 



Four early decisions needed to be made in the planning of the study: A 
city needed to be selected, a set of schools had to be designated, a selec- 
tion of parents had to be made, and a set of questions needed to be chosen, 
A discussion of each of these early decisions is offered in the first sec- 
tions of this chapter. A descriptive overview of the data collected is 
then provided which gives some indication of differences by grade level and 
differences by race within each grade level. 



Selection of the City 



The basic design of the study called for collecting data from all male 
students in given grades in particular schools in a single city. It also 
called for an analysis by race. Given the fact that some male students drop 
out of the school system before reaching the twelfth grade, and given the 
fact that blacks are more likely to do so than whites (Nam, Rhodes, and 
Herriott, 1968), one criterion of selection of the city was that it be 
large enough to have a "reasonably large number" of twelfth grade blacks. 

For preliminary purposes, a "reasonably large number" was defined as 100. 

At the same time, it was recognized that if the city were too large, it 
would be very difficult conducting the study, both because of the complexity 
of the school system and because of the problems of locating and interview- 
ing the sample of parents. In addition, very large cities are likely to 
have highly "segregated" high schools by race and class, A third basic 
criterion of selection was that the city should be within "reasonable" 
travelling distance from Durham, These several criteria led to the con- 
sideration of cities in the eastern third of the United States which had 
populations over 90,000 and under 495,000 in the central city in the I960 
Census „ 



In addition to population size, six other demographic characteristics 
were considered in the selection of the research site. These characteris- 
tics were chosen because of their relevance to the research and their avail- 
ability in the County and City Data Book , These characteristics were: 

Percent of the city's population classified as Negro 

Median age of the population 

Median family income 

Percent of the population aged 25 or over who graduated from 
high school 

Percent of the labor force unemployed 

Percent of the labor force in white collar occupations 

The means and standard deviations of these measures were computed for the 
129 cities which fit the basic population limits employed. All cities 
whose value on any of these criteria deviated more than one standard de- 
viation from the mean were excluded. This left tlfrteen cities which were 
within reasonable distance of Durham, 

A further reduction of the list was accomplished by two means. First, 



it had been found that the standard deviation of "percent Negro’ was quite 
large, and there were thus within the thirteen cities some with very low 
values on that measure. Three of these, having less than 1 . 5 % Negro, were 
thus dropped. Several other criteria (data on which were available from 
a variety of sources) were then used to compare the remaining ten cities. 
These were- 

Percent of population aged 5-34 attending private schools 
Percent of labor force employed in manufacturing 
Percent increase in population size, 1950-1960 

Percent increase of employment in selected industries, 1958-1963 

Of the ten cities, two were excluded because more than one-third of the 
population aged 5-34 attended private schools, one because less than 20% 
of the labor force was in manufacturing, and two because they had experi- 
enced losses in population and in percent employed in the selected in- 
dustries. Of the five remaining, one was a relatively small city contain- 
ing a large state university. It was also removed from consideration. 

The four remaining cities were Springfield, Mass ., Hartford, Conn., 
Peoria, 111., and Fort Wayne, Ind. Each of these was considered an ade- 
quate research site. Fort Wayne was chosen arbitrarily, and contact was 
made with the appropriate school officials. Had it proved Impossible to 
conduct the study in Fort Wayne, each of the other cities would have been 
tried until a suitable location had been found. As it turned out, the 
school officials in Fort Wayne were very interested and highly cooperative, 
so no other contact was made. 

Table 2.1 compares the demographic characteristics of Fort Wayne with 
those of "the average city" using two definitions of "average city," 



Table 2.1 





Fort Wayne 


Compared with 


"The Average City" 






Popula- 


% 


Avg, 


Avg, 


% High 


% Unem- 


% Whit 




tion 


Negro 


Age 


Income 


School 


ployed 


Collar 


Mean of 681 


Cities > 25,000 


123,042 


9.8 


30.3 


$6,225 


45,8 


5.0 


46.5 


Mean of 129 


Cities > 90,000 
and < 495,000 


184,430 


14.0 


30,6 


$5,912 


44,1 


5.1 


45.5 


Fort Wayne 


172,594 


9.8 


29.5 


$6,492 


47.4 


3.8 


47.9 


In most respects, 


Fort Wayne 


is very 


close 


to the 


average 


of these 


other 



cities. It tends to have a somewhat smaller proportion Negro than the 
middle-sized cities, but is identical with the overall city average. It 
has a slight general tendency to be somewhat more prosperous than the 
average city on most measures, but the differences are very small. Thus, 
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although no claim is made that Fort Wayne is "the typical American city," 
its demographic characteristics are generally like those of the average of 
American cities. 



Selection of the Schools 



The central issue in the selection of schools was to determine the 
high schools to be used; the other schools were then chosen as feeders to 
those high schools. It happens that Fort Wayne has five public high schools, 
one of which was at the time of the data collection only three years old. 
Thus, for purposes of selecting a graduate cohort, there were only four 
high schools from which to choose. Also, since the building of the new 
school, the district lines had been shifted so that to make the graduate 
and twelfth grade cohorts comparable in the geographic areas represenced, 
a highly selective inclusion and deletion of cases would have to be car- 
ried out. And, since the proportion of seniors who were black was small, 
any exclusion would necessarily have been an all-white school. It thus 
became most reasonable to include all five high schools in defining the 
twelfth grade sample and to include all graduates of the four existing high 
schools in the graduate sample,, The class of 1963 was chosen as the grad- 
uate cohort. Since placement in the labor force was a focus of interest, 
it was necessary to choose a class which had been out of high school long 
enough for most of the men to have completed their education and their 
military service and to have gotten their first full-time jobs. At the 
same time, it was obvious that the longer they had been out of school the 
harder it would be to locate them, A six-year lapse seemed to meet both 
needs as well as possible. 

Choosing the younger cohorts was more difficult. The basic a priori 
criterion of selection was that the schools involved be feeder schools to 
the high schools. Since all high schools were used, however, this was no 
basis for exclusion at the junior high level, * Besides, the Fort Wayne 
system was organized in such a way that there was no simple relationship 
between elementary, junior high, and high schools, A given elementary school 
sometimes was a feeder to more than one junior high school, and it was very 
common for junior high schools to feed more than one high school. Another 
factor added to the problem. Given the limitations of the budget, and given 
the need to have a sizeable number of blacks in each grade cohort, it was 
necessary to select feeder schools so as to insure a relatively high pro- 
portion of blacks. At the same time, a reasonable mix of kinds of feeder 
schools was sought. 

Balancing all of these factors as well as possible, a selection was 
made of five of the. thirteen junior high schools and eleven of the thirty- 
nine elementary schools in the system. Figure 2,1 reports the feeder rela- 
tionships among the schools at the three levels. Although the feeder 



*The entire system was on a 6-3-3 basis, so that the choice of sixth, 
ninth and twelfth grade cohorts meant the selection of the highest level 
students in each school. Whatever effects such seniority might have on any 
of the measures used in this study, therefore, the variable of seniority is 
held constant both within and across cohorts, 
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Figure 2,1 

Enrollments and Feeder Relationships among Schools Studied 



Elementary Junior High Senior High 




I The number in parentheses is the number of black students, 
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relationship between the elementary and junior high schools chosen is a 
simple one ( i , e . , no chosen elementary school feeds more than one chosen 
junior high school), some of the chosen elementary schools also feed other 
junior high schools that were not chosen. The feeder relationship between 
junior and senior high schools is, of course, even less simple. The over- 
lapping nature of the districts at the different grade levels made such 
complexities inevitable. 

Figure 2,1 also reports the size of the student body in each of the 
chosen schools as well as the number of blacks within the student body. At 
the two lower levels, the total enrollments in the whole system were: 

24,261 in elementary schools, 9,192 in junior high schools. Thus, the 
schools chosen included 32,5% of the elementary and 39,4% of the junior 
high school students in the system. In the system as a whole, 15,5% of 
the elementary and 13,3% of the junior high school students were black. 

In the schools chosen, 39,6% of the elementary and 27,5% of the junior high 
school students were black. Thus, there is in the sample of schools chosen 
about one- third of all the elementary and jun'or high school students in 
the system, but blacks are over-sampled at about double their rate in the 
total school population. At the same time, the elementary schools in the 
sample selected range in per cent black from zero to 93% and the junior 
high schools range from less than one per cent to 80%, The five high 
schools range from less than one per cent to 55% black. 



The Samples of Boys 

Within each school chosen, arrangements were made to bring together 
in a group meeting all of the boys in the particular grade (sixth, ninth 
or twelfth) used in that school. The basic questionnaire was administered 
at these sessions. In some cases, it was possible to arrange with the 
school administration to have absentees fill out the questionnaire the 
next day they were back in school, but this was not always possible. Of 
the total of 2,254 relevant students registered with the 21 schools in- 
volved, completed questionnaires were received from 2,156, a return rate of 
over 95%, Of the 98 students missed, by far the largest number (66) were 
twelfth graders. It was not possible to account for all of the lost cases 
with any certainty, but the lost twelfth grade cases seemed in most in- 
stances to be boys who had actually dropped out of school but who had not 
yet been removed from the school roles. Those missed at the lower levels 
were usually boys who had extended illnesses, although some were probably 
boys who had moved out of the district without having given the school 
notice. 




Reaching the graduate cohort was considerably more difficult. Where 
possible, the school's records were used to obtain an address for the 
young man's parents. The parents were then asked by mail to send us their 
son's current address. In those cases in which the parent did not respond, 
a telephone call and/or a personal visit to their home was used to get the 
information. If that failed, other means were used on an ad hoc basis. 

For instance, some of the school personnel were familiar with some of the 
graduates' recent activities and were able to help us locate them. In 
other cases, it was possible to learn from one of the graduates the loca- 
tion of another one whom we had been unable to ‘.'locate in any other way, 
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Sometimes the city directory or telephone book or a former neighbor pro- 
vided a means of locating them* 

When an address was found, a questionnaire was sent. It was neces- 
sarily shorter than the in-school version. There was no certainty that 
the questionnaire would be returned, however, and a follow-up postcard was 
used if it was not returned. If that failed, a telephone call and/or 
personal visit was used to persuade the man to complete the questionnaire. 
Since there were very few blacks (only 33) in the graduate cohort, and 
since the follow-up techniques were quite expensive, the decision was made 
not to attempt to follow up the blacks in the cohort. This decision was 
also based on the fact that only two of the 33 blacks had returned ques- 
tionnaires from the original mailing or mailed follow-up,. In fact, almost 
half of them could not be located at all. This is a regrettable but un- 
avoidable loss. For the whites in the class of 1963, however, it was 
possible to locate the vast majority and almost all of those located ul- 
timately completed the questionnaire. 

Table 2,2 reports the sample loss in the four cohorts by race. In all 
but two cases, at least 95% of the possible subjects completed the ques- 
tionnaires, The failure to obtain adequate responses from the black gradu 
ates was, of course, largely a result of the decision not to follow them 
up with the intensive techniques. The lower return rate from the twelfth 
grade blacks seems to reflect the greater tendency of blacks to drop out 
of high school before graduation. Many of those missing blacks are boys 
whom the counselors said they assumed had dropped out. 

Table 2,2 

Fort Wayne Sample Loss by Cohort and Race 



Cohort & Race 


Total 

Sample 


Questionnaires 

Received 


% of Total 
Received 


1963 Whites 


569 


521 


92 


Blacks 


33 


2 


6 


12th Grade 








Whites 


1047 


994 


95 


Blacks 


88 


75 


85 


9th Grade 








Whites 


453 


446 


98 


Blacks 


138 


131 


95 


6th Grade 








Whites 


378 


368 


97 


Blacks 


150 


142 


95 
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In a number of cases it was possible to obtain Information about the 
missing white graduates from their parents or from the school records. 

Thera were 29 such cases (of the 48 missed). Summary data about them are 
presented in Table 2,3 along with comparable data on the 521 men who re- 
turned the questionnaires „ Although there are some differences between the 
respondents and the non- respondents on these various measures, the direc- 
tion of the differences is not consistent, and none of them is particularly 
large. To the extent there is a pattern, the non-respondents seem to be 
relatively low achievers from relatively high status backgrounds. The small 
proportion of cases missed does not ; • however , seem to be a very deviant 
segment of the total, at least so far as these measures are concerned. 



Table 2.3 

Comparison of Respondent and Non-Respondent 
White Graduates 





Respondent 


Non- 

Respondent 


Average IQ 


108,1 


105.0 


Average Father's Education 


3.94 


4,50 


Average Mother's Education 


3.82 


4.39 


Average Father's Occupation 


48.2 


49,4 


Average Educational Attainment 


3.26 


2.86 


Average Occupation 


42,55 


39.4 


Proportion Married 


.699 


,724 



Parent Interviews 



The initial design of the study called for interviews with the parents 
of approximately 100 boys from each race in each of the three in-school co- 
horts, The data in Table 2,2 make it obvious that that goal could not be 
reached so far as blacks in the twelfth grade are concerned. For that 
group, an attempt was made to interview the parents of all of the boys. 

For the other five groups, a sample of 100 boys was drawn and a list of 
replacements designated for cases in which the interview could not be ob- 
tained, The National Opinion Research Center of the University of Chicago 
conducted the interviews. If the boy lived with both parents, a concerted 
attempt was made to interview both parents. If the boy lived with only one 
parent, the one parent was interviewed. If it was impossible to complete 
even one parental interview, a substitution was made according to the pre- 
arranged replacement system. 



The size of the interview loss is highly variable from one grade-race 
cohort to the next, (See Table 2.4.) In general, there Is greater loss 
among the whites than the .blacks, and this is especially true so far as 
refusals are concerned, Amor% blacks, on the other hand, loss was more 
often based on the interviewers' inability to locate the family or to 
contact them once they had presumably been located. The overall size of 
the loss is greater than one might hope for, but under the circumstances 
it does not seem excessive. So far as we could determine, the rather high 
refusal rate was largely due to the fact that the request was for inter- 
views with both parents. In many of these cases, the father not only re- 
fused to be interviewed but also refused to let his wife be interviewed. 

In spite of this, 11 % of those households where interviews were attempted 
provided at least one interview, and in 73% all possible interviews were 
completed. 

Table 2,4 

Parent Interview Completion Rate 







'White 




Black 




6 th 


9 th 


12 th 


6 th 


9 th 


12th 


Both Parents Interviewed 


81 


80 


82 


52 


47 


34 


Interview with the Single 
Parent Present 


9 


11 


14 


43 


40 


19 


Both Present, One 
Interviewed 


11 


10 


5 


8 


8 


0 


Unable to Locate 
or Contact 


4 


7 


11 


11 


14 


7 


Refusal 


15 


19 


26 


5 


8 


7 


Proportion Completed (at 
least one) of Those 
Attempted 


,78 


.80 


.73 


,87 


.81 


,77 



The proportion of cases in which there was only one parent present is 
much higher among the blacks. In most cases, in both races, this one par- 
ent was the mother. The greater ease with which the interviewers could 
arrange interviews with the mothers was undoubtedly in part the basis for 
the lower refusal rate among the blacks, where more frequently the mother 
was the only parent present. As a result of this race difference in one- 
parent families, there are many fewer black cases with interviews with 
both parents. With the exception of the black twelfth grade cohort, how- 
ever, there are between 95 and 103 cases in each cohort in which there 
are data available from the boy and one or both parents . 
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Table 2,5 

Scales and Borrowed Items in the Parent Interview 



Measure 

Level of Interaction with Son 

Parent-Son Affective 
Integration 



Parental Power and Explanation 
Parental Control and Support 
Parent Interest in Son 
Parents' Values for Son 
Father's Commitment to Work 



Mother's Achievement of Life 
Goals 

Sense of Economic Security 



Importance of Getting Ahead 



ent Values 



Sense of Trust 



Parental Power Balance 



Educational and Occupational 
Expectations and Aspirations 
for Son 



ltem(s) 

4-12 

13-15 

30, 31 

37-39, 75-77 
17, 20-26 
43 

56B, C, E-J,. M 

56 ( 1 ) 



Father : 


560, 8; 


7 ID, 




P, Q, S 


, T 


Mother : 


56(2)C, 


F* 




7 1C, N, 


0, R 


Father: 


71B, F, 


H, 




I, K, M 


, o 


Mother * 


71E, G, 
K, M 


I, 


Father: 


56R; 71A, C, 




E , G , J , 


L, N 


Mother: 


56 (2)E; 


71A, B 




D, F, H, 


J, L 


Father : 


56L, N, 


P» 




T; 71R, 


U 


Mother : 


56(2)A, 


B, D, 




G* 71P, 


S 



Source 

Rushing (1964) , 

p. 162 

Elder (1963), p.55 
Kohn (1969), pp,93 

Kohn (1969), p.257 



Westoff et al « 
pp„ 385-387 

Westoff et al « 
pp. 383-385^ 



Westoff et: al , (1961), 
pp. 388-391 



Westoff et al^, 0-961), 
pp. 399-400 



Strodtbeck 0.95% 
p, 169 



Kahl (L965) , p,680 



Perceptions of Son's 



72-74 

57-69 



16, 18, 19, 27-29 ; 



70 



30 



Westoff _et jal. (L961), 
pp, 406-7 

Some items are modi- 
fied from Haller & 
Miller 0-963 methods 

Psathas (1957), 

P. 416 
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Table 2,5 Continued 



Measure 



ltem(s) 



Source 



Perception of Son's Autonomy 



32-35 Elder <1963 > p, 61 



Perceptions of Son's Ambition 44-48 

and Endurance 



The Data Set 

Four sources of data were available: in- school questionnaires admin- 

istered in group sessions, mailed questionnaires from graduates, inter- 
views with some parents, and the school records. An attempt was made to 
collect measures of all the kinds of variables reviewed in Chapter One, 
Where possible, also, measures which had been used in previous studies 
were used so that some degree of continuity and comparability would be 
possible. The questionnaires, interview schedule, and school record sheet 
are included in the Appendix,, Most of the items are self-explanatory in 
both their intent and their potential use in the analysis. In some cases, 
multiple items which are intended as measures of the same dimension are 
scattered through the interview or questionnaire. Since many of the items 
are borrowed from previous investigators, their source should be acknowl- 
edged. Table 2.5 and 2.6 summarize such scales and items for the reader. 
In some cases, only part of the items from the earlier source are used, 
and in other cases, there have been some modifications in either wording 
or response format. Such minor alterations will not be considered in 
this report unless they become relevant to the data analysis. The in- 
terested reader may make a detailed comparison, using the information pro- 
vided in the cables. In some cases, more extensive alterations were made, 
however, due to internal analysis of inter-item relations. These are re- 
ferred to in the text and discussed in detail in the Appendix. 



Ch ar acteris tics of the F our Cohorts 



The basic task of this report is to analyze the factors associated 
with educational and occupational expectations and attainments of boys 
who are or have been in the Fort Wayne Community Schools, As a pre- 
liminary step in this direction, it is well to get an overview of the 
boys in the four cohorts. Since the la er analysis will be concerned in 
part with gaining an understanding of b_ack-wh.it e differences in the pro- 
cess of goal-setting and achievement, this overview should also highlight 
basic differences between the races. 

Table 2,7 reports descriptive data for the three in- school cohorts, 
by race. With the exception of IQ, days absent, and behavior problems, 
all data reported there come from the boys themselves, although some refer 
to their parents. With so many pieces of Information, it is possible to 
find a large number of noteworthy findings. The discussion here, however, 
will concentrate on differences by race and by age, in that order. From 
the first block of data in Table 2.7 it is apparent that the black and 
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Table 2.6 

Scales and Borrowed Items in the In-School Questionnaire 



Measure 


Item(s ) 


Source 


Autonomy 


16, 17 


Elder (1963), p.61 


Control of Environment 


25A, H; 79G 


Coleman, Campbell, et 
aX 0966), p. 288 


Achievement Values 


25B, C, G, K, M; 
79G , D, F, H, K 


Strodtbeck (1958), 
p, 169; 

Rosen (1959), p.56 


Activism 


25J, R; 79A, F, J, M 


Kahl (L965), p t 680 


Self-Esteem 


25D, I, L, Q; 
79B, E, I, L 


Rosenberg (1965) 
pp. 305-7 


Attitude toward Authority 

Educational & Occupational 
Expectations & Aspirations 


25E, N, 0, P; 68; 
83E, G, H, J 

10-15, 18-20, 22, 24 


Some items are modi- 
fied from Haller & 
Miller (L962S) methods 


Attitudes toward School 


83C, D, F, I, K; 84D 


-- 


Parents* Respect for Son 


60, 61, 66, 67, 69 


Psathas (L957), p.416 


Parental Interest 


‘ 33; 40A, B; 48; 
55A, B; 58 


Rosenberg (1965), 
pp. 316-18 


Parental Power and 
Explanation 


36-37, 51-52 


Elder 0-963), pp.54-5 


Son's Compliance with 
Parental Wishes 


59 


Elder 0-963), p. 59 


Effectiveness of Parental 
Control 


35, 50, 63-65 


-- 


Parent-Son Affective 
Integration 


38, 39, 40C-G; 
53, 54, 55C-G 


Rushing (1964), 

p. 162 


Parent-Son Normative 
Integration 


34, 49 





Peer-Farerit Conflict Resolution 75 Based on Brittain 

(1963), pp. 385-7 
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Descriptive Summary of the In- School Cohorts, by Rac 
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Table 2.7 Continued 
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Fathers' Satisfactory Jobs 57.4 57.7 53,2 51.3 51.6 50.5 49.1 49.2 



white boys come from very different backgrounds, Fewer blacks live with 
both parents, they have more siblings, their fathers have lower status 
occupations, and their parents have lower levels of education than do the 
whites. Their school characteristics are also different. They have lower 
IQs, they are absent from school more, and they are more frequently de- 
fined by the counsellors as ‘'severe" behavior problems. Despite these 
differences, whites and blacks are about equally likely to expect to gradu 
ate from high school and to obtain some kind of further education beyonu 
high school. However, at least the younger blacks are less likely to feel 
strongly about the need for high school graduation. The expectations for 
further education by blacks also less frequently include attendance at a 
college, and they more often involve some kind of technical training,* 

The difference between "expecting" and "wanting" further education is 
greatest among the older blacks, especially when it comes to going to 
college. The fact that fewer twelfth grade blacks are in the college 
preparatory program seems to reflect their lower educational expectations. 
Also, the blacks report that their parents have more limited goals for 
their sons’ education. In contrast to these findings concerning education 
few large differences by race are found when it comes to occupational 
goals. The "expected," "wanted," and "satisfactory" job levels all tend 
to be very similar. 

Many fewer noteworthy differences are found when age grotips are com- 
pared. It may be significant that the twelfth grade whites have fewer 
siblings than the younger white boys* those from larger families may be 
more likely lo drop out of school before reaching the senior year On 
the other hand, the opposite pattern is found among the black boys. The 
average IQ of twelfth graders is also somewhat higher than for the two 
younger cohorts, presumably because low IQ boys drop out more often. 

Fewer older boys expect to go to college, and there is a greater dif- 
ference between expectations and desires for college education among the 
twelfth graders. Although there are no differences among the age groups 
in the level of first job expected, the younger boys seem to find somewhat 
lower level jobs at least "satisfactory." They also seem somewhat less 
committed to high school graduation, although the difference is more pro- 
nounced among blacks than whites. Also, strangely enough, the average 
sixth grade "wanted" job is lower in prestige level than their average 
"expected" job. This is true also of ninth graders, though the difference 
is smaller. This probably reflects the younger boys' less adequate under- 
standing of the world of work. Other evidence presented later in this 
report also points to such differences by age. 

In general, the greatest contrasts in Table 2,7 are between whites 
and blacks, the former having higher social origins, higher IQs, fewer 
disciplinary problems in school, higher educational expectations, and 
a smaller gap between what they want and whay they expect. There is also 
some difference between older and younger boys in IQ and in the pattern of 



*"College" in these data refers to a four-year college. Those specify- 
ing a junior college or community college are included in "further educa- 
tion" but not in "college" categories. The white cohorts gave this as 
their expectation in only 5-10% of the cases, but blacks gave it more 
frequently (12-18%). Even if that response is included in the "college" 
category, blacks expectations are consistently lower than whites. 
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their educational and occupational expectations and desires. The age dif- 
ferences may well reflect the younger boys' less adequate understanding of 
"what it takes" to achieve one's goals. The differences between blacks and 
whites, however, appear more likely to be a function of differences in the 
kinds of background and experience, A major purpose of the later analysis 
will be to seek clarification of such differences. 

When attention is shifted to the men in the graduating class of 1963, 
a different perspective must be taken* First, all of the men on whom ade- 
quate data are available are white; thus racial comparisons cannot be made. 
Second, though most of the data from the in-school boys discussed above 
dealt with images of the future, most of the data from the graduates deal 
with accomplishments rather than goals. One of the use r, il kinds of com- 
parisons that can be made, therefore, is between the goa-ts of twelfth 
grade whites and the accomplishments of the men of the class of 1963, For 
„ this purpose, the data in Table 2,8 can be compared with those in the 
twelfth grade white column of Table 2*7 

To the extent that comparisons can be made, the backgrounds of the 
twelfth graders (seniors) and the graduates are rather similar 8 There is 
some tendency for the graduates' parents to have slightly less education, 
but their fathers have slightly higher status jobs. The average IQs of 
the two groups are almost the same* When the graduates 1 educational attain- 
ments are compared with the seniors' expectations, though, more notable 
differences appear. Although 86% of the seniors expect to get further 
education, only 68% of the graduates have done so. So far as college edu- 
cation is concerned, such a difference does not appear - 50% of the senior!* 
expect to go to college and 55% of the graduates have gone, (Only 31% of 
the graduates have graduated from college, however,) The main difference 
thus lies in the lower proportion of graduates who get other kinds of 
further education - business, technical or vocational school or community 
or junior college. It is also noteworthy that a sizeable number of gradu- 
ates still hope eventually to go to college, the. proportion of graduates 
giving this response being larger than for the seniors. 

Making comparisons between the seniors* occupational expectations and 
the graduates' accomplishments is more difficult, A sizeable number of the 
graduates were either in the service or still in school at the time the 
data were collected (42 and 58, respectively). Thus, the average level of 
first job reported in Table 2,8 is only for those who were working full- 
time at the time the data were collected. If we assume that those still 
in school or service will eventually finish the programs they are or were 
In, and if we further assume some probable level of occupation for them 
when they enter the labor force full-time, we can then estimate the aver- 
age first full-time job level of the entire class. If one does this, 
even on the basis of generous estimates of the level of jobs these other 
men might attain, the average attainment level of the graduates is only 
raised from the 42,6 shown in Table 2,8 to 49,2,* This is still con- 
siderably lower than the level of expectation recorded by the seniors (57,7), 



*0f those still in school, 4 were taking vocational training, 18 were in 
college, and 36 were in graduate or professional school . Of those in the 
service, 5 had had no additional .education after high school, 4 had had 



Table 2,8 

Descriptive Summary of the Class of 1963 



% Living with Mother in Twelfth Grade 95 

% Living with Father in Twelfth Grade 87 

Average Father's Occupation 48,2 

% Fathers High School Graduates 70 

% Fathers College Graduates 15 

% Mothers High School Graduates 72 

% Mothers College Graduates 8 

Average IQ 108,1 



% Who Got Further Education beyond High School 



% Who Went to College 31 
% Who Want Eventually to Have Education beyond High School 84 
% Who Want Eventually to Go to College 64 

Average Level of First Full-Time Job 42,6 
Average Level of Satisfactory Jobs 62,3 
Average Level of Satisfactory Jobs in Mother's View 61.3 
Average Level of Satisfactory Jobs in Father's View 58.6 

% Who Expected Further Education When a Senior 72 
% Who Expected College When a Senior 56 
% Who Wanted Further Education When a Senior 77 
% Who Wanted to Go to College When a Senior * 59 



In spite of their relatively low level of occupational attainment, however, 
the graduates' level of occupational desires (specified as jobs with which 
they would be "satisfied" at age 30) is even higher than that of the seniors 
One might speculate that their experience in the world of work has given 
them a comparative basis not available to the seniors. Since they are ap- 
proaching the age referred to in the question, however, and their firs- 
jobs are considerably below the level they define as satisfactory, it is 
doubtful that their views are very realistic. 

The general picture that emerges is one of a group of graduates who 
come from families similar to those of the white seniors, whose accomplish- 
ments have fallen short of the goals defined by those seniors, but whose 
ambition remains undimmed. Whether the graduates actually had similar ex- 
pectations and hopes when they were seniors cannot, c (z course, be confi- 
dently determined. Two questions in the graduate questionnaire are relevant 
to the issue, however, one which asked about their educational expectations 
when in twelfth grade, the other which asked about their educational wishes 
in twelfth grade. Comparing the responses to these questions with the 
other data just reviewed, two things become apparent. First, the graduates 
report their twelfth grade goals as being lower than their current goals. 
Second, their twelfth grade goals correspond more closely to those of the 
seniors than do their current goals. Although the validity of the retro- 
spective data may be questioned, there has evidently been a tendency for 
the graduates to raise their educational sights since graduation. 

Analytic Strategy 

These first two chapters have posed the research problem and provided 
an overview of the data available for the analysis. In the preceding sec- 
tion it has been shown that large differences are found between blacks 
and whites on some of the dimensions of central concern to this study. It 
has also been shown that some differences occur between age cohorts and 
that some of the expectations of in-school boys do not seem to be borne 
out by the experience of the graduates. All of these differences raise 
questions which will require further investigation in the later chapters. 
Although not all of them will prove amenable to satisfactory explanation, 
each will be considered at some point in the report. 



vocational or community college education, 11 had had some college, 13 had 
graduated from college, and 9 had gone to graduate or professional school. 

If we assume that those who had only partially completed a program will 
actually complete it before obtaining a first full-time job, we can com- 
bine these into four categories; 5 high school graduates, 8 with vocational 
or community college education, 42 college graduates, and 45 with graduate 
or professional education. Generous average first job occupational scores 
for such categories would be; 35 for high school, 55 for vocational or 
community college, 75 for four-year college, and 90 for a graduate or pro- 
fessional degree. If one assigns such scores to these 100 men, the average 
first- job occupational score for the entire class v f, 1963 becomes 49,2 



A fundamental problem is deciding where to begin. The orientation 
outlined in Chapter One provides some guidance, but rather arbitrary de- 
cisions must be made nonetheless; others might have approached the task 
in a different way. I will use as my point of departure the so-called 
"basic model" presented by Duncan in several of his writings. This model 
views the achievement process as based on the boy's family background and 
intellectual ability, and it sees educational attainment as a means by 
which that background and ability are translated into the boy's own occu- 
pational attainment. This basic model is reviewed in Chapter Three, 
and data from this study are analyzed from the perspective of that model. 
That analysis, together with the material presented in these first two 
chapters, sets the stage for the more detailed analysis in the later 
chapters , 
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CHAPTER THREE 



BASIC MODELS 



The overall purpose of this research is to explicate the flow of in- 
fluence which leads a young man from a point of origin in the stratifica- 
tion system to an adult destination in that same system. The basic problem 
is posed by the general pattern of intergenerational mobility in the United 
States, a pattern which involves more than chance continuity between gen- 
erations but which also involves considerable mobility. A first step in 
the explication of the pattern was offered by Blau and Duncan (1967) and 
added, to later by Duncan (1968b). In that analysis, Father's Occupation 
(FaOcc), Father's Education (FaEd), Son's IQ, and Number of Siblings (Sib) 
were used as co-equal independent variables (called "exogenous variables"), 
Son's Educational Attainment (EdAtt) was used as an intervening variable, 
and Son's First Job (OccAtt) was used as the dependent variable.,'' The 
correlation matrix used by Duncan is presented in Table 3.1, and the path 
model constructed from those data is shown in Figure 3,1.* ** 



The conventions of path diagrams need to be reviewed before comment- 
ing on Figure 3.1. The variables to the left in the diagram, referred to 
as exogenous variables, are seen as "given" in the analysis. That is, 
the analysis does not deal with an attempt to explain their values. The 
curved, two-headed arrows linking such variables simply indicate that 
those variables are interrelated, and the coefficient associated with 
each of those curved arrows is the zero order correlation between the two 



variables linked by the arrow. The straight, single-headed arrows indicat 
an ordered relationship, the variable at the head .of the arrow being 
caused by or dependent on the variable at the other end. The dependent 
variables are viewed as ordered (one follows and is thus dependent on the 
other) and as being influenced by multiple variables (all those to the 
left of the dependent variable in the diagram). The coefficient associ 
with each arrow is called a path coefficient and is simply a standardized 



regression coefficient. Since all such coefficients are standardized, the 
relative importance of the several sources of influence can be measured 
by the sizes of the coefficients. Finally, the arrows which originate 
outside the system represent the influence on the dependent variables of 



other unmeasured variables. The coefficient associated with such an 



arrow is the implied correlation between the dependent variable and all 
such unmeasured sources of influence. The coefficients reported in the 



*A11 of these measures except IQ were available on the same men in 
a national sample analyzed by Blau and Duncan. Using the logic of syn- 
thetic cohort analysis, Duncan added IQ to the analysis by using data 
from other samples. 

**In his analysis, Duncan (1968b) used two estimates of IQ, one for 
early adulthood, the other for pre-adolescence. Since the latter was 
based on even more indirect estimates than the former, ana since the IQ 
measures used for the comparable sample in this study were made in high 
school, only Duncan's early adulthood estimates (called "later IQ" in 
his paper) are used here. m n 



Tfirfhle 3.1 

_ . ^ 

Correlation Matrix for Basic Model of Duncan 



IQ 

Sib 
FaEd 
FaOcc 
EdAtt 

’‘Adapted from Duncan (1968b) 



Sib FaEd FaOcc EdAtt QccAtt 



- , 26 


.28 


.29 


.59 


.45 




-.29 


-.27 


-.35 


-.28 


* 




.49 


.41 


.34 








.43 


.39 










. 64 

t 



Figure 3,1 



Basic Path Model of Duncan 
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diagram thus account for all of the variance in the dependent variables, 
although only those linking variables in the diagram represent known 
sources of influence, 

A first task of the present research is to compare the data from this 
study with those of Duncan. The most comparable data from the present study 
are those for the graduates of the class of 1963, They were approximately 
24 years old when the data were collected; Duncan's data are for men 25-34 
years old. All of the variables used in Table 3,1 and Figure 3,1 were 
available on the graduates except number of siblings. Table 3.2 presents 
the correlation matrix for the graduates data and Figure 3,2 presents the 
path model constructed with the five available variables. In that model, 
the coefficients derived from both sets of data (Duncan's and mine) are 
presented, those based on Duncan's data being in parentheses. 

Comparing Tables 3,1 and 3,2, there are four of the ten comparable 
coefficients which differ by more than ,05. Two of these involve the IQ 
measure, in both cases Duncan's coefficient being larger than mine. It 
is difficult to know how to assess these differences since Duncan used s. 
"correction" for his originally obtained coefficients which increased 
their size. In the cases he discusses, the original coefficients were 
within ,05 of those in the Fort Wayne data set, A third difference, in 
the Fald-ldAtt coefficients, is easier to understand. Since the Fort 
Wayne graduates were only 24 years old when surveyed, not all of them had 
completed their education and had taken a first full-time job. Some were 
still in school, some were in the military service,* These had to be de- 
leted from this analysis, thus tending to lower the number of highly 
educated men in the Fort Wayne analysis. It seems likely that the Fort 
Wayne coefficient would have besi higher if the data had been collected 
later in the men's lives -$when such highly educated men would be included. 

The last, and most sizeable, difference in coefficients is not at all 
easy to explain. This is the difference in the correlation of FaOcc 
and FaEd, the Fort Wayne coefficient being much higher. There is no 
obvious explanation for this difference. The relationship between these 
two variables is consistently high in the Fort Wayne data (being ,61, 

.64, and ,52 for the twelfth, ninth and sixth grade cohorts, respectively), 

A somewhat similar finding is reported by Hauser (1968) in his analysis 
of data from Nashville, Tennessee, It might be thought that middle-sized 
cities have somewhat u^fferent demographic characteristics in the parental 
generation than are found in the U.S, as a whole, but I see no reason why 
this should be so. 



In spite of this basic difference in the relation between two of 
the exogenous variables, the two path models are remarkably similar. The 
other two correlation coefficients between the pairs of exogenous 



*A total of 517 graduate questionnaires were received. Of these, 58 
were from men still in school and 42 from men in the military service., 
Some sample loss was also experienced because of missing IQ data in the 
school records, the fact that some men had no father at the time they 
graduated from college, and various forms of inadequate response in the 
questionnaire. The model thus reports the analysis for those 323 men 
for whom all data were available. 
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Table 3 ,2 

Correlation Matrix for Basie Model, Fort Wayne 

White Graduates 





FaEd 


FaOcc 


EdAtt 


OccAtt 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


IQ 


,265 


.261 


,458 


.378 


106 , 2 


11.77 


FaEd 




,616 


.315 


.305 


3.77 


2.30 


FaOcc 






.396 


.391 


46.44 


23.09 


EdAtt 






i 


. 656 


2,98 


1,78 


OccAtt 










42,91 


24.86 



Figure 3*2 

Basic Path Model for Fort Wayne 



White Graduates 
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